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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
as of January l, 


The average exchange rate for 1988 was $1 = 1.98 guilders. All U.S. dollar figures below 
have been converted at this exchange rate to facilitate comparability. Exchange rate shifts 
are responsible for the noncomparability of dollar denominated GNP growth figures below with 
Dutch data based on calculations in guilders. 


Percent 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT 1986 1987 1988 Change* 
GNP at current prices ($ mill) 216,935 218,086 226,162 357 
GNP at 1980 prices ($ mill) 181,616 192,223 198,951 + FES 
Per capita GNP, current prices ($) 14,816 14,821 15,275 + 3.1 
Per capita GNP, 1980 prices ($) 12,427 12,658 12,958 + 2.4 
Plant and equipment investment ($ mill) 27,535 27,803 30,306 + 9.0 
Indexes: (1980 = 100) 
Industrial production 106 107 108 + 0.9 
Mfg production lll 12% 116 + 4.5 
Avg mfg productivity 122 121 124 + 2.5 
Avg manufacturing wage 122.0 123.7 (Nov)125.5 + 1.2 
Retail sales (value): 102.0 105.0 106.0 + 0.9 
Unemployment (0000's) (period average) (S.A.) 711 685 683 - 0.3 
Average unemployment rate (S.A.) 11.8 12.2 (Nov)11.4 
MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (Ml, $ mill., end of period) 49,097 52,600 (QIII)54,659 $: 904 
Money supply (M2) ($ mill, end of period) 84,816 89,843 (QIII)96,507 + 9.6 
Public debt domestic ($ mill, end of period) 112,428 118,158 (Jun)126,594 + 6.9 
Public debt external ($ mill, end of period) 0 0 0 
Central Bank discount rate (end of period) 4.5 3.75 4.50 
Domestic private credit outstanding 30,943 30,838 (QIII)46,741 + 47.6 
($ mill, end of period) 
Wholesale price index: (1980 = 100)** 108 105 106 + 0.9 
Consumer price index: (1980 = 100) 100 99 100 + 1.0 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves 28,140 28,575 (Nov) 30,408 + 5.6 
($ mill, end of period, incl valuation changes) 
Balance of payments current account 6.0 3.5 (QIII)0.7 +192.6 
(transactions, $ bill, cumulative unadjusted) 
Balance of merchandise trade ($ bill, cum) 5.4 1.6 (Oct )2.4 +113.0 
Total exports FOB ($ bill, cum. Dutch stats) 98.5 94.6 (Oct )84.4 + 8.4. 
Total imports CIF ($ bill, cum. Dutch stats) 93.1 93.0 (Oct )82.0 + 6.8 
U.S. imports from Netherlands ($ bill, cum) 4.7 4.1 (Oct )3.6 + 8.5 
(USDOC statistics) 4.3 £2 (Jun)2.3 #12.9 
U.S. share of Dutch exports 4.8 4.3 (Oct) 4.3 
U.S. exports to Netherlands ($ bill, cum) Ts 6.7 (Oct )6.1 +10.0 
(USDOC statistics) (incl reexports) 7.8 8.2 (Jun)4.2 +16.7 
U.S. share of Dutch imports 18 ey (Oct)7.4 


PRINCIPAL U.S. EXPORTS ($ mill) 1987: Machinery and Transport Equipment (incl aircraft) 
2,597 mill; Animal Feed except grains 3054 TMT***/$428 mill; Oilseeds 2753 TMT/$610 mill; 

Chemicals $950 mill; A.D.P. Equipment and Parts $1,008 mill; Tobacco $140 mill; Coal 3458 
T™T/$192 mill; Analytical Instruments $219 mill; Telecommunication Equipment $132 mill. 


PRINCIPAL U.S. IMPORTS ($ mill) 1987: Food and Live Animals $ 256 mill; Alcoholic Beverages 
beer 328 mill; Chemicals $642 mill; Business and A.D.P Equipment and Parts $432 mill; 

Refined Petroleum Products $243 mill; Specialized Machinery and Transport Equipment $454 
mill; Primary Iron and Steel $82 mill; Iron and Steel Plates $82 mill; Measure and Control 


Equipment $109 mill; Electromedical and Radiological Equipment $90 mill; Telecommunication 
Equipment $47 mill. 


SOURCES: Central Bureau of Statistics, Netherlands Central Bank, Central Planning Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, IMF International Financial Statistics 

NOTES: *Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when available, 
otherwise comparable periods. ** Excludes VAT *** Thousand Metric Tons (TMT) 








SUMMARY 


Buoyed by favorable world trade growth and the strongest growth in $ 
the European Community (EC) since the sixties, the Dutch economy is 
experiencing its most favorable expansion of the decade. Real gross 
national product (GNP) growth of 3.5 percent, a strong trade 
performance, and a low inflation rate are hallmarks of the 1988 
economy. If the disappointing energy sector results are factored 
out, the Dutch GNP grew at an even more substantial 4.25 percent. 
The outlook for 1989 is for continued strong GNP growth of 

3.5 percent, along with healthy development of other macroeconomic 
indicators. Although the growth of Dutch consumer demand declined 
during 1988, aggregate economic demand rose from strong increases in 
investments and exports. Investment in housing and plant and 
equipment were also particularly strong. Higher consumption is 
expected to result from growing disposable incomes in 1989, 
complementing the investment and export growth as the stimuli to 
keep the economy growing. Dutch real exports rose 9 percent and 
imports 8 percent during the first three quarters of 1988.. Imports 
from the United States jumped 10 percent and Dutch exports to the 


United States rose 8.5 percent. Further strong trade growth is 
expected in 1989. 


The volume of private investment was particularly strong during 1988 
with private housing up 12 percent and gross investment on plant and 
equipment up 7.5 to 8.5 percent for the year. An especially 
encouraging characteristic of investment is the strong growth of 
spending for expanding production facilities, e.g., buildings and 
land. Consumer and business confidence have continued to rise which 
bodes well for the economic outlook in 1989. Disposable incomes, 
which are already benefitting from healthy economic growth, will 
receive a further boost from planned tax reductions in 1989 and 
1990. Notwithstanding the generally optimistic Dutch view of 
economic prospects for 1989, the OECD predicts a slight slowdown 
during the year. Growth in the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands’ most important trading partner, is expected also to 
slow down from the 1988 pace of 3.5 percent to 2 to 2.5 percent in 
1989. However, 1989 will see the beginning of the campaign for 
Dutch national elections in 1990, and the government will seek to 
keep the economic expansion from faltering. Adjustments to budget 
or tax policies would be the likely response to signs of a slowdown. 


Unemployment and the high government budget deficit are still the 
most serious economic problems in the Netherlands. Despite over 

6 years of moderate economic growth, unemployment remains stubbornly 
high, although a new jobless statistic puts the unemployment level 
over one third lower than the previous official figure. Roughly one 
half of the unemployed have been out of work for over a year and 
many of these are considered difficult to place because they lack 
marketable skills or experience. The government is responding to 
their plight with stepped up job training and wage subsidy programs 
to encourage employers to hire more long-term unemployed workers. 


Efforts by the present coalition government since it assumed power 
in 1982 to restrain public spending growth have lowered the budget 
deficit to 6 percent of GNP in 1988 and 5.4 percent in 1989 (the 
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U.S. federal deficit currently is about 3.1 percent of GNP). These 
reductions put the government well on track toward meeting its goal 
of a 4.7 percent of GNP deficit in 1990. Progress has been 
encouraging, particularly since the government’s natural gas 
revenues declined by an astonishing 4 percent of GNP during the past 
3 years. Despite this progress, the overall burden of taxation 
particularly on individuals, remains high in relation to other 
industrialized countries (38.6 percent of GNP in 1988 compared with 
U.S. Federal Government spending of about 23 percent of GNP). With 
national elections scheduled for 1990, the government’s fiscal 
strategy over the next 2 years will most likely be to rely on 
economic growth and the resultant higher tax revenues rather than 
spending cuts to pare the deficit. Forces within the governing 
coalition are pushing for an election platform pledge to reduce the 
deficit by 0.5 percent of GNP annually from 1990 to 1994, a sort of 
"Dutch Gramm-Rudman." Substantial tax reductions were decided upon 
during 1988 and will be effective in 1989 and 1990. Lower taxes are 
a key part of the government’s strategy for retaining Dutch 
competitiveness as the unified EC internal market of 1992 draws 
closer. 


The Netherlands remains a receptive market for U.S. exports as well 
as an important investment partner. The United States’ largest 
bilateral trade surplus in the world, over $4 billion in 1987, is 
with the Netherlands, highlighting the importance of the 
relationship. The Netherlands also is the second largest foreign 
investor in the United States, with total direct investments of 

$47 billion as of 1987. The appreciation of the Dutch guilder 
vis-a-vis the dollar over the past 3 years has enhanced the 
competitiveness of U.S. exports on the Dutch market while the 
increased momentum toward the unified EC internal market in 1992 has 
alerted U.S. exporters to the importance of the Netherlands as a 
distribution center for Europe. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Domestic Demand Will Remain Strong 


The volume of consumer spending is expected to jump to 3 percent 
this year from 1988’s anemic 1.5 percent pace, fueled by a 3 percent 
rise in real disposable incomes due partly to tax reductions. An 
acceleration of consumer spending beginning in the third quarter of 
1988 is a good sign that the forecast may be accurate. Consumer 
confidence remains high and the confidence index rose nearly 10 
percent during 1988. Business confidence also is high, buoyed by 
excellent profit growth during 1988. Strong investment and export 
demand provided the largest boost to domestic demand during 1988. 
Housing investment rose 12 percent while a total 1988 growth of 
other private investment of 6.5 to 7.5 percent is expected. Private 
investment is expected to rise at a 7 percent pace during 1989. 
Consumers have increased their savings by 0.5 percent of disposable 
income during 1988, leaving them better able to finance additional 
consumption in 1989. Moreover, a 1.5 percent cut in the value-added 
tax (VAT) rate to 18.5 percent, effective January 1, 1989, will 
increase disposable incomes and boost consumption. The government 
will contribute nearly nothing to the growth of domestic demand 
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during the coming year. Overall domestic demand is expected to pick 
up substantially during 1989,.thereby sustaining recently rapid 
levels of economic growth. 


Output and Productivity Trends Favorable 


Dutch manufacturing results were generally improved by stronger 
domestic and foreign demand. Manufacturing production rose 

4 percent during the first 10 months of 1988 and could exceed the 
forecast annual growth of 3.5 percent. The greatest production 
increases were in basic metals, construction materials, and paper 
while the output of food, textiles and clothing lagged the average. 
The output of consumer and investment goods rose slightly under the 
pressure of improved demand. The stability of the guilder’s 
exchange rate during the year, combined with continued low wage 
growth, enabled most Dutch producers to maintain or improve their 
competitive position during the year, except against the United 
States. The increased manufacturing production was almost entirely 
offset by declining oil and natural gas output, leaving industrial 
production flat for the first 10 months of 1988. A further strong 
rise of 3 percent in manufacturing production volume is expected in 
1989. Labor productivity in manufacturing rose 2.5 percent in 1988 
and a further 1.5 percent increase is forecast for 1989. Wage 
increases remain low, and labor costs per unit of output actually 


fell 2.7 percent in 1988 and are expected to decline an additional 
1.6 percent in 1989. 


Government Fiscal Policy Aims at a Lower Deficit and Lower Taxes 


Reducing the government’s budget deficit, currently running at 

6 percent of GNP, remains the top Dutch fiscal policy goal. Buoyant 
economic growth and the resultant increases in tax revenues have 
eased the government’s task in 1988 and 1989, and achievement of its 
goal of a 4.7 percent of GNP deficit in 1990 appears assured. This 
success is all the more significant when one realizes that the 
government’s natural gas revenues declined by an astonishing 

4 percent of GNP during the past 3 years. The decline in natural 
gas revenues was brought about mainly by the precipitous drop in 
world oil prices and in the value of the U.S. dollar. Since these 
events are most unlikely to recur, the Dutch Government’s natural 
gas revenues are likely to stabilize or rise in the future. With 
national elections looming early in 1990 the government’s deficit 
reduction strategy appears to depend on economic growth to lift 
revenues and reduce the flow of red ink during the next 2 years. 
Although considerable uncertainty surrounds the budget picture after 
1990, forces in the ruling coalition parties are pushing for 
inclusion of a program in the coalition’s election platform to cut 
the deficit in 1990-94 by 0.5 percent of GNP annually. This program 
is described as a sort of Dutch "Gramm-Rudman." Even the opposition 
Labor Party is signalling that it would reduce the deficit if it 
enters government after 1990. However, growing demands for more 
government spending for environment, employment, infrastructure 
investment, and other programs promise to make the annual budgetary 
process a lively one for the foreseeable future. 
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The most important fiscal policy news during the past year is on the 
tax front. The Christian Democratic Party’s politically powerful 
and popular Finance Minister Onno Ruding became the champion of tax 
reform, both to heighten incentives and to improve Dutch 
competitiveness. The result was a series of substantial changes in 
tax policy. The investment tax credit, which provided 

12.5 percent rebates for capital investments, was terminated in 
April 1988 except for small business. The increased tax revenues 
were used to reduce tax rates for industry from 42 to 35 percent 
effective October 1, 1988. The decision also has been taken to 
reduce individuals’ income tax rates effective in 1990 from 72 to 

60 percent in the top bracket and from 40 to 35 percent in the 
lowest bracket. A broader reform of the income tax system in 1990 
also is under consideration to simplify returns and reduce the 
number of tax brackets from the present nine to four. Finally, the 
top value added tax (VAT) rate was lowered from 20 to 18.5 percent 
effective January 1, 1989. This change was made in order to align 
the Netherlands rate structure more closely with its EC neighbors 
and facilitate tax harmonization under the Community’s 1992 internal 
market unification program. 


Labor and Unemployment -- Lots of Long-Term Concerns 


Despite healthy economic growth and the addition of 120,000 new jobs 
during the first 10 months of 1988, the relatively high level of 
Dutch unemployment has stabilized during the past year. The 
official unemployment statistic which previously was based on the 
number of jobless registered with state employment offices and was 
compiled by the Social Ministry stood at 679,000 or 11.3 percent of 
the work force in October 1988. However, the Dutch Government 
replaced the former unemployment statistic with a new one calculated 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics on January 1, 1989. The new 
unemployment statistic shows joblessness of about 415,000 or 

6.9 percent during the third quarter of 1988, 38 percent lower than 
the former figure. The new unemployment statistic is compiled by 
deleting from the tally those who either have work or are 
unavailable for work. The survey upon which the new statistic is 
based also reports that a large number of persons who are not 
registered as unemployed but who say they want jobs and cannot find 
them are not included in the unemployment figure. The OECD 
calculates Dutch unemployment as 12.5 percent based on its standard 
definition of who should be counted in the total. 


The complex Dutch labor market situation exhibits evidence both of 
disguised unemployment and of substantial mismatches between worker 
qualifications available in the labor force and those the market 
demands. On one hand, relatively low labor market participation 
rates among women in the Netherlands suggest significant hidden 
unemployment although this is strongly influenced by cultural 
factors. On the other hand, the quarterly government survey of job 
vacancies rose to 71,000 in the third quarter of 1988 indicating 
growing tightness in the supply of some skills sought by employers. 


The most intractible component of the Dutch unemployment problem 
involves the long-term unemployed, defined as those out of work for 
over 1 year, which represent more than half the jobless total. The 
Dutch Government is stepping up its programs for the long-term 
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unemployed, which include worker training and subsidies to employers 
who hire such workers. The employer subsidies are relatively 
generous, e.g., either 6,000 guilders (about $3,000) for training or 
reductions in the employer’s share of social insurance taxes 
totaling 5,000 guilders (about $2,500) annually or up to $8,000 over 


4 years for each long term unemployed worker kept on the payroll for 
at least a year. 


Private sector real wages are expected to rise 1 percent in 1989, 
following a 2.5 percent rise in 1988. About 65 percent of labor 
contracts for 1989 have so far been negotiated with average wage 
increases of 1.1 percent hewing close to the forecast. Private 
sector labor productivity rose 2.5 percent in 1988 and a 1.5 percent 
rise is expected in 1989. The Dutch labor scene is relatively 
peaceful with little time being lost to strikes or other labor 
actions. The average workweek is holding steady at about 38 hours 
with little likelihood of change. 


Foreign Trade Outlook Excellent 


During 1988 the loss of competitiveness due to the guilder’s 
appreciation against the U.S. dollar was swamped by strong growth of 
the Netherlands’ trading partners which raised demand for Dutch 
exports. The merchandise trade surplus during the first 10 months 
of 1988 more than doubled to 4.9 billion guilders ($2.5 billion) 
from 2.3 billion guilders in the comparable 1987 period. Both 
exports and imports rose substantially and forecasts for 1988 
predict volume growth of 9.5 and 8.5 percent respectively. These 
growth rates are even more impressive considering the fact that 
mainly due to price effects, energy imports and exports fell 11 and 
10 percent respectively. The Netherlands’ current account surplus 
consequently rose to 10 billion guilders (about $5 billion or 
roughly 5 percent of GNP) in 1988. It is possible, however, that 
statistical problems in accounting for Dutch trade may result in a 


downward revision of both export and import figures which would not 
affect the balance of trade. 


The 1989 outlook is for continued albeit slightly less rapid Dutch 
trade expansion with 5.5 percent volume growth of exports and 

5.0 percent import expansion forecast. An expected moderate slowing 
of world trade growth and West German economic growth are factors 
that probably will reduce the rate of Dutch trade expansion during 
1989. A still impressive 1989 current account surplus of 8 billion 
guilders (about $4 billion) is expected, however. Dutch export 
growth last year was led by machinery (up 16 percent) and electrical 
equipment (up 12 percent). 


The increase of the U.S. exports to the Netherlands reflects the 
enhanced American competitiveness following the decline of the 
dollar over the past 3 years. Dutch trade figures show the volume 
of imports from the United States up 10 percent over the first 

10 months of 1988 and Dutch export volume up 8.5 percent. 
Interestingly, the deficit on the Dutch capital account invisibles 
balance increased significantly, largely because interest and profit 
payments to the United States rose sharply contributing to a 

1.2 billion guilder (about $600 million) deficit on factor income 
and income transfers. 
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Monetary Policy Successfully Seeks Stability 


The fundamental tenet of Dutch monetary policy is to link the 
guilder’s exchange rate to the West German deutsche mark within the 
European Monetary System. Accomplishment of this goal requires the 
Dutch to maintain their rate of inflation at a comparably low level 
with West Germany’s and to hold Dutch interest rates closely aligned 
with West Germany’s. The primary domestic goal of monetary policy 
is stabilizing the price level while accommodating economic growth. 
Money supply growth during the first three quarters of 1988 was 

9 percent. Interest rates on long-term government bonds averaged 
about 6.5 percent at yearend, maintaining the level reached 6 months 
ago. These rates are quite high in real terms given Dutch inflation 
of only 1 percent in 1988. Long-term interest rates are expected to 
fall only slightly to 6.2 percent during 1989 since the German 
Bundesbank is maintaining relatively high rates in order to restrain 
fears of inflation. In the past, the Dutch central bank has 
occasionally resorted to direct credit controls to restrain monetary 
growth it considered too rapid. A senior director of the bank told 
journalists last year that he doubts such instruments will be used 
again, without ruling out the option completely. The bank will 
henceforth rely upon open market operations to influence interest 
rates. A 3 billion guilder portfolio of government bonds has been 
amassed to facilitate open market operations. In addition, the 
central bank will influence the level of commercial bank reserves in 
order to control money supply growth. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. trade with the Netherlands is developing favorably in response 
to the large exchange rate swings of the past 3 years, which have 
enhanced the competitiveness of American products on the Dutch 
market. Moreover, the accelerating pace of measures to unify the 
European Community’s internal market by 1992 offers the tempting 
prospect of free access to a market with 322 million consumers and a 
combined GNP approximately equal to that of the United States. The 
tempo of mergers, acquisitions, and other business alliances within 
the European community has already picked up as firms have 
positioned themselves to take advantage of the improved market 
situation. Increased interest and activity among American firms 
alert to new opportunities is increasingly evident. The pace of new 
investments and of establishment of new business arrangements by 
U.S. firms in the Netherlands clearly is on the rise. A Dutch 
survey shows rising Japanese interest, with 11 investment projects 
valued at about $280 million in 1988 compared with 17 new U.S. and 
Canadian projects valued at about $73 million. 


There also has been a marked increase in the number of U.S. products 
imported into the Netherlands during the past year due partially to 
the low dollar rate. The Netherlands’ advanced transport 
infrastructure and extensive experience as one of Europe’s main 
distribution centers make it an almost ideal marketplace for U.S. 
products. The widespread use of English as an accepted business 
language makes the Netherlands an excellent beachhead for U.S. firms 
attempting to reach the mainland European market. 
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The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) in the Netherlands 
has identified the following market sectors as those offering the 
best opportunities to U.S. exporters at the present time. The U.S. 
Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) represented at the American 
Embassy in The Hague has identified agricultural market 
opportunities in the Netherlands. 


Both US&FCS and FAS will assist U.S. exporters to establish or 
expand their sales in the Dutch market through a variety of 
promotional events (such as those listed at the end of this 
publication), facilitation of business contacts, and information 
gathering and reporting. To take advantage of these programs, 
contact the nearest office of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
located in major cities of the United States. Information may also 
be obtained on commercial programs by contacting Boyce Fitzpatrick, 
Netherlands Desk Officer, Room H-3411, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230, telephone (202) 377-5401. U.S. exporters 
of agricultural commodities and food products should contact the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Business and Office Equipment: The total market for business and 
office equipment was $2 billion in 1988. The U.S. share of the 
market was $113 million. Estimated market growth for 1989-91 is 
15 percent per year. The U.S. Department of Commerce will 
participate with a U.S. Pavilion in the exhibition "EFFICIENCY" 89, 
which will be held in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, Sept. 28 to Oct. 
6, 1989. "“EFFICIENCY" 89 is a major business and office equipment 
exhibition attracting 135,000 visitors. 


Scientific and Analytical Instrumentation: The total market for 
scientific and analytical instrumentation increased from 

$420 million in 1986 to $445 million in 1987. For 1988, preliminary 
figures indicated that sales have risen over 5 percent reaching 
$470 million. Total market demand is expected to expand at an 
annual rate of 6 percent over the next 3 years. Imports supply 

82 percent of total Dutch consumption. U.S. suppliers, with almost 
23 percent of the import market, are expected to continue to do 
well. U.S. companies in the analytical, scientific, and process 
control instrumentation field are encouraged to participate in the 
"MATCHMAKER BENELUX" Trade Mission scheduled for June 11-16, 1989, 
with visits to Amsterdam, the Netherlands, and Brussels, Belgium. 


Measuring and Test Equipment: The total market for electrical and 
electronic measuring and test equipment was $665 million in 1988. 
The U.S. share of the market was $183 million. Estimated market 
growth for 1989-91 is 10 percent per year. Thirty percent of 
end-users of measuring and test equipment is responsible for 75 
percent of equipment purchases. An excellent vehicle for the 
promotion and sale of U.S. measuring and test equipment is the 
"MATCHMAKER BENELUX" Trade Mission scheduled for June 11-16, 1989 
with visits to Amsterdam, the Netherlands, and Brussels, Belgium. 


Aerospace: The total Dutch aerospace market is estimated at 
$950 million in 1988. The U.S. market share was $675 million in 
1988. Exports from the United States to the Netherlands are 
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expected to grow 15 percent annually. A further increase in sales 
can be expected between 1991 and 1993 when Dutch air carriers are 
expected to replace their fleet of McDonnell Douglas DC-10s with 
more fuel-efficient long-range aircraft. In addition, the three 
major Dutch charter companies are evaluating medium- and long-range 
aircraft for future purchase. The Dutch firm Fokker has teamed up 
with Lockheed for the assembly of the Fokker 100 in the United 
States. Market opportunities are also expected in aircraft for the 
commuter market. 


Computer Software and Services: The total market for computer 
software and services reached $1.4 billion in 1988. The gradual 
shift from custom to application packages which started in 1985 
continued. Estimated market growth for 1989 to 1991 is 30 percent 
per year for application packages and 20 percent for customized 
software and consultancy services. More personal computers were 
sold in the Netherlands in 1987 than in any other country in 

Europe. A U.S. Department of Commerce sponsored pavilion at "EUROPE 
SOFTWARE 89", which will take place in Utrecht, the Netherlands, 

May 23-25, 1989, will offer an excellent marketing opportunity. 


Telecommunications: In 1987, the market for telecommunications 
equipment in the Netherlands totaled about $330 million. Sales are 
expected to increase by 10 percent annually over the next 3 years. 
The Dutch Post, Telephone and Telegraph Company (PTT) began an 
impressive 15-year investment campaign in 1984 to expand and 
digitalize the present network. New digital public exchanges were 
installed in five major cities in 1985. In 1989 the first phase of 
an Integrated Services Digital Network (ISDN) will be introduced. 
Coupled with this development, two-thirds of all present 
transmission cables will be replaced by fiber optic cables before 
1990. Industry sources estimate that the PTT will invest 

$480 million in central switching systems, $300 million in 
transmission equipment, and $70 million in mobile telecommunications 
annually, from 1988 onwards in order to meet its goal of 
establishing a complete ISDN by the year 2000. Because the PTT lost 
its monopoly position on equipment on customer premises and value 
added services on January 1, 1989, there will be substantial new 
opportunities for U.S. manufacturers of such equipment. In view of 
this market opening, U.S. companies are encouraged to participate in 
a U.S. Embassy-sponsored exhibit at "EUROCOMM 89" December 12-15, in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 


Security Equipment: Total sales of security equipment and systems 
reached $200 million in 1988. Sales by U.S. exporters were 

$29 million. Estimated market growth for 1989-91 is 15 percent per 
year. Major competitors are West Germany with 26 percent, Japan 
with 24 percent, and the United Kingdom with 15 percent of the 
import market. Private companies purchase 72 percent of security 
equipment while 90 percent of security products and systems used by 
the Dutch are imported. The number of burglaries in private 
residences rose to 106,508 in 1987, double the 1980 level, while car 
burglaries reached 187,645. "SECURITY EXPO 89" will be held in 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, Sept. 19-22, 1989. 
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Automotive Equipment, Tools, Parts and Accessories: The total 
market for automotive equipment, tools, parts and accessories, 
estimated at $4 billion in 1988, is expected to expand to 

$4.5 billion in 1990. A recent survey showed that 29 percent of all 
automotive expenditures in the Netherlands are for car purchases and 
71 percent for maintenance and repairs. Compulsory periodic safety 
checks have led to increased equipment sales, and the do-it-yourself 
trend is boosting the turnover of popular maintenance products and 
accessories. The Dutch market for automotive products relies 
heavily on imports. An estimated 80 percent of the total demand is 
filled by imports. An excellent vehicle for entering the European 
market is the scheduled "Autovak ’89" exhibition which will feature 
garage equipment supplies. 


To obtain additional information on these events, or on exporting to 
the Netherlands, American exporters are encouraged to contact: 


Harrison B. Sherwood Boyce Fitzpatrick 

Senior Commercial Officer Netherlands Desk/Room H-3411 
Commercial Section U.S. Department of Commerce 

American Embassy The Hague 14th Street & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
APO New York 09159 Washington, DC 20230 

Tel. 011-31-70-62-4911 Tel. (202) 377-5401 


CALENDAR OF TRADE EVENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 
1989 
April 17-19 Hosiery Trade Mission, Amsterdam 
April 19-21 Matchmaker Pleasure Boating, The Hague 
May 23-25 EUROPE SOFTWARE ’89, Utrecht 


June 11-16 MATCHMAKER BENELUX ‘89, (process control equipment, 
analytical & scientific instruments) Amsterdam-Brussels 


June 12-16 EFOC/LAN (fiber optics), Amsterdam 


Sept. Book/Video Trade Mission, Amsterdam 


Sept. 19-22 SECURITY EXPO, Utrecht 








Netherlands: Leading U.S. Total exports, F.a.s. value 
Prepared by ITA/IEP/ODAS/EUR from Census data 
(Thousands of dollars) 


3 Time period: 1986 
:Schedule B commodity 3 
: 3 $ fos 
:Total all commodities : 7,740,891 : 8,101,438 
:17541--Soybeans, other : 679,474 : 792,890 
:67655--Parts of office mach, other...: 473,725 : 512,467 
:67628--Digital cpu’s 3 340,849 : 411,700 : 
:18480--Animal feeds, : 623,807 : 497,806 : 
:69440--Aircraft : 328,149 : 265,579 
:52131--Coal : 355,622: 3 248 ,668 
:69465--Aircraft, parts : 162,564 : + 176,372 
:43310--Chem mixtures & preps : 110,179 : 140,525 
:66054--Parts of comp-ignition engines: 102,474 : 88,443 
:25002--Chem wood pulp : 71,730 : 105,540 
:40405--Hydrocarbons, exc derivatives.: 55,616 : 142,912 
:18452--Veg oilcake & oilcake meal : 243,046 : 154,060 
:60520--Gold or silver bullion, dore,.: 24 : 120 
:70916--Electro-medical apparatus : 87,900 : 98,073 
:42162--Other sodium cmpds : 97,472 : 87,745 
:67627--Digital machines : 56,802 : 66,981 
:68760--Electronic tubes, not tv : 41,877 : 47,204 
:72445--Magnetic recording media, : 62,364 : 65,577 
:17033--Cigarette 3 54,705 : 59,918 
:72330--Photographic silver halide pap: 72,808 : 77,671 
:43132--Esters of monohydric alcohols.: §1,3939 : 63,048 
:81890--General merchandise <$500 : 38,383 : 73,450 
:67850--Machines, : 50,701 : 65,331 
:68590--Electrical switches : 64,277 : 63,161 
:71180--Pressure gauges : 64,461 : 66,085 
:67605--Non-automatic typewriters with: G5 : 29 
:68462--Telephonic aparatus : 54,682 : 31,990 
:44425--Other thermoplasitc resins : 71,927 : 51,027 
:43102--Hydrocarbons, except derivativ: 46,016 : 58,230 
:40418--Alcohols, phenols etc : 33,539 : 59,608 
:71250--Instr for measuring electrical: 42,559 : 49,320 
:67630--Office machines, : 23,248 : 64,179 
:66405--Mech shovels, nspf : 43,805 : 33,008 
:60133--Molybdenum ore : 75,802 : 31,557 
:69229--Chassis, parts : 24,996 : 36,088 
40101--Coal tar crudes (1 : 16,223. : 42,304 
:69210--Passenger cars : 11,298 : 25,307 
:44615--Synthetic rubber, no fillers..: 23.629 : 26,620 
:81880--Shipments valued $10,000 and u: 31,872 : 34,072 
:63035--Magnesium : 37,783 : 42,970 
:66052--Parts of piston-type engines..: 18,478 : 24,001 
:68295--Primary cells and primary batt: 29,642 : 35,817 
:18420--Beet pulp, dried : 16,424 : 25,163 
:81810--Re-exports : 59,837 34,314 
:66041--Compression-ignition engines. am 24,942 : 40,184 
:44406--Cellulosic plastic materials..: 23,187 : 29,759 
:43573--Anti-infective agents, except.: 34,782 : 55,704 
:72315--Film, not motion picture : 29,064 : 33,769 
s711S7—-Polarimeters..cscececsece : 24,005 : 29,494 
:44460--Polyester resins... : 13,248 : 12,000 
:43150--Amino-alcohols and their salts: 25.553 : 25,198 
:25280--Kraft wrapping paper, bleached: 31,855 « 25,833 
:71010--Navigational instruments......: 21,300 : 25,438 
:66820--Printing machines... : 17,207 ¢: 24,241 
:18448--Grain hulls and grain or seed.: 28,899 : 31,670 
:17756--Tal low : 20,924 : 18,760 
:43118--Ethers of polyhydric alcohols.: 12,418 : 20,751 
:30932--Filaments, not of glass : 30,999 : 35,202 
:66049--Non-piston-type engines : 20,199 : 32,282 
:44420--Styrene resins : 7,644 : 17,830 
:24020--Plywood, with a face ply or so: 23,164 : 25,810 
:61810--Aluminum waste and scrap : 6.771: : 5,381 
:61204--Unwrought copper, other : 759 : 691 
:68840--Electrical articles, 3 22.020 : 26,630 
:68260--Generators : 8,703 : 15,290 
:70909--Bougies, catheters, : 24219 = 24,297 
:48010--Fertilizer and fertilizer mat.: 17,8585 : 21,162 
:44405--Acrylic acid resins : S290. ¢ Vipeee 
:79055--Pressure-sensitive sheets : 16,254 : 19,558 
:44414--Polycarbonate resins : 4,364 : 7,649 


se aeainel re ings : 15,075 ; 20,365 
ny : 3,260 : 10,717 
LIBRA RR" ; : 6.053 : 12.767 
O--Rubber articles nspf, other...: 10,048 : 19,637 
:61803--Aluminum, not alloyed : 546 : 3,115 


pPR 2% 6 led from official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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